THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
as if he were thinking aloud, his words would trickle
forth; wandering away into generalization, or pausing
as with fastidiousness he sought out the phrase that
might most precisely express his shade of meaning.
Moreover, the line he took was generally so un-
expected, as to make it difficult to know precisely
where his political sympathies lay. "I know he will be
reckoned too scrupulous and conscientious for a good
Party man," said Lady Bessborough, "but I cannot
help admiring the firm integrity of his character."
This was a friendly way of putting it. To those less
personally prejudiced in his favour, William's con-
duct, during his first few years in Parliament, might
well have seemed a mere exhibition of caprice. At one
time we find him refusing to back his Party in their
attack on Lord Ellenborough's position in the
Ministry; on another, voting in favour of the advanced
Sir Samuel Romilly's proposals on Penal Reform. He
was strongly against the Government over Catholic
Emancipation, strongly on their side about the war.
When the Duke of York was assailed by the extreme
Whigs for selling commissions in the Army through
the convenient agency of his mistress, Mary Ann
Clarke, William followed them. But not, he was care-
ful to say, because he was certain of the Duke's guilt,
but for reasons of public policy. And two years later
he voted for the Duke's reinstatement.
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